THE RIOTS OF 1749

gambling-house in the Strand, too many for the constables
to handle, he sent for a party of soldiers from the Tilt-
Yard to aid them in the arrests. It took the justice till
two o'clock in the morning to dispatch the forty-five
gamblers that were brought in; of whom six were admitted
to bail and the rest were sent to the gatehouse. In lighter
vein, we read: "The high constable of Westminster went
about 12 o'clock to a private masquerade near Exeter
Change, where several idle persons of both sexes were
assembled, most of whom were apprehended and carried
before Justice Fielding, who sat up all night to examine
them; and several of them being found to be persons of
distinction under 20, the justice not thinking proper to
expose them, after a severe reprimand dismissed them all."
Again, complaint being made on an evening that a set of
apprentices had taken a large room at the Black Horse in
the Strand, where they were performing, contrary to law,
Otway's "Orphan," he issued a warrant to Mr. Welch the
high constable, "who apprehended the actors, and con-
ducted them thro' the streets in their tragedy dresses,
before the justice, who out of compassion to their youth
only bound them over to their good behaviour."

However severe Fielding might be with hardened crimi-
nals, he was invariably considerate in dealing with juvenile
offenders like the masqueraders and amateur players, and
with the aged and infirm who found their way into his court
not so much because of wilful crime as indigence and dis-
tress. When three poor men, said the newspapers, were
brought before him on a morning charged with, begging,
"they appeared to be in so dreadful a condition with sick-
ness as well as poverty, that the Justice, having first re-
lieved, dismissed them." Sometimes Ms good nature
became, like Squire Allworthy's, pleasantly humorous.
When, for example, Eich revived at Covent-Garden Theo-
bald's pantomime called "Harlequin Sorcerer," with newly
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